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Religion as Poetry and Ritual 


By G. C. S. HOPCUTT 


WANT to draw a distinction between those 

aspects of religion it is proper for Rationalists to 
attack and those it is not. Looked at one way, 
religion and science are incompatible with each 
other; while, looked at another way, there is no 
conflict. It is convenient to consider “religion” 
under four separate headings which I should say 
are: (1) An attempted account of the universe and 
man’s place in it; (2) The political and social 
effects resulting from the activities of various 
religious bodies; (3) The poetic value of the Scrip- 
tures and of sacred doctrines; and (4) The ritual 
and ceremonial which the Churches provide. 

I do not intend to waste any time on the first 
heading. All Rationalists are agreed about the 
falsity of the Christian account of the nature of the 
universe. In saying that this account is false we 
mean that it is counter to the findings of the various 
sciences. Thus it is that modern theologians follow 
Rousseau’s Savoyard vicar in appealing to the heart, 
not to the head, because they realize that none of the 
arguments they formerly used are any longer valid. 

To move on to the second heading, we find that 
religious bodies can still unfortunately block reform 
and perpetuate injustice, It is still possible for a 
well-organized body like the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society to intimidate Parliament into rejecting a Bill 
for the secularization of Sunday. The Roman 
Catholic Church sets itself rigidly against any kind of 
birth control, euthanasia, or artificial insemination. 
These and other similar facts give Rationalists 
plenty of reasons for concentrating their guns on 
the temporal activities of the Churches. 

So far, so good. But when we come to consider 
religion purely and simply as poetry, as Santayana 
did, there are no longer any valid grounds for 
opposition. It is quite inappropriate to ask whether 


the subject-matter of poetry is true or false. What 
we are concerned with is the esthetic value of it. 
There are plenty of creations of the imagination, 
quite apart from those in the Bible, to be found 
throughout the span of English literature. But we 
do not have to believe in witches to enjoy Macheth or 
in ghosts to enjoy Hammilet. Nor do authors always 
believe in the beings they portray. Hardy, for 
instance, in the Preface to The Dynasts, describes 
the spirits he introduces as “contrivances of the 
fancy,” and goes on to say that “the chief thing 
hoped for them is that they and their utterances may 
have dramatic plausibility enough to procure for 
them, in the words of Coleridge, ‘that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment which 
constitutes poetic faith..”” Now Hardy combined 
religious disbelief and a stoical attitude to the 
universe with an appreciation of the esthetic side 
of religion and a recognition of the part the Church 
played in the life of the village communities of 
Wessex. 

I can best illustrate this, at first sight, paradoxical 
view of religion with quotations from Santayana 
whose attitude is very close to Hardy’s. On the one 
hand, we have: “I believe there is nothing immortal 

No doubt the spirit and energy of the world is 
what is actirg in us, as the sea is what rises in every 
little wave; but it passes through us} and cry out 
as we may it will move on. Our privilege is to have 
perceived it as it moved. .. Man alone knows that 
he must die; but that very knowledge raises him, in a 
sense, above mortality by making him a sharer 
in the vision of eternal truth... The truth is cruel, 
but it can be loved, and it makes free those who have 
loved it.” On the other hand, we have his assertion 
that Catholicism is “that splendid error which 
conforms better to the impulses of the soul” than 
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life itself can do; and his claim that “religion is 
human experience interpreted by human imagi- 
nation. . Matters of religion should never be 
matters of controversy. .. We seek rather to honour 
the piety and understand the poetry embodied in 
these fables.” Santayana’s view was evidently that 
criteria of truth and falsity are not applicable to 
religion which, for him, was poetry and nothing 
more. (Cf. Bertrand Russell's description of 
Santayana as Catholic freethinker.”’) 

To move on to the fourth heading, we need to 
consider just what ritual and ceremonial consist in. 
They cater for human beings at play; and when men 
are at play they step out of real life into a temporary 
sphere of activity with a disposition of its own—in 
other words, they place themselves right outside truth 
and falsehood, wisdom and folly. We can only talk 
about being irrational when we either pretend to be 
rational and are not, or deliberately discard reason in 
favour of “intuition.”’ But if we consciously place 
ourselves outside the limits of the rational and take 
part in ritual and ceremonial while we are at play, 
we are simply being non-rational. While Rationalists 
can attack a man for being irrational, they cannot 
attack him for being non-rational. 

There can be no doubt that a very large number of 
people derive a deep satisfaction from having taken 
part in ritual or ceremonial. If, therefore, we 
succeeded in wiping out the type of ritual and 
ceremonial associated with religion, we should only 
create an emotional vacuum-—to be filled, perhaps, by 
something much more objectionable. Not even 
Russia can get along without ceremonial: all that has 
happened is that the attributes of God and king 
are now conferred upon the supreme holder of 
political power. This seems to me to be neither a 
gain nor a loss. 

I want to stress the importance of the emotional 
needs which ritual and ceremonial have the power to 
satisfy, with particular reference to the strange case 
(at first sight) of Dr Joad. He gave the key to his 
recovery of belief in the following sentence: ‘As 
one gets older, the effects of one’s education tend 
to become fainter and the ancestral elements in one’s 
make-up to become stronger.” To satisfy the 
increasing strength of his ‘ancestral elements,” Dr 
Joad felt himself compelled to swallow all the 
Christian dogmas, hook, line, and sinker, whatever 
the cost in terms of intellectual integrity. Joad need 
not, however, have taken this course; he could have 
taken the Santayana view and recognized the poetic 
and ritualistic value of the Christian religion while 
rejecting its dogmas and so retaining intellectual 
integrity. It is stupid to call this view dishonest or 
hypocritical. We simply cannot apply the same 
criteria to the four different categories in which I 
have been considering “religion.” 
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To point out considerations like these is very 
often to invite being accused of softening, weaken- 
ing, or wavering in face of the formidable theological 
armies. But I shall maintain, in contradiction, that 
my line of approach is much better tactics than that 
advocated by the “root-and-branch” Rationalists. 
To expect and demand that each individual Ration- 
alist shall cut himself off from the zsthetic and 
ritualistic sides of religion is not merely unrealistic, 
it is suicidal. Joad’s case shows that, though a 
young man may succeed in ignoring the “‘ancestral 
elements” in his make-up, an elderly man is liable 
to sentimentalize and become nostalgic about his 
childhood and adolescence, with the result that all 
things associated with his childhood and adolescence 
(including religion) become sacrosanct. “Thalamic 
reasoning” replaces ‘“‘cortical reasoning’’—the 
thalamus is taking revenge for years of neglect. 
If the ‘‘ancestral elements” are satisfied earlier, 
then there is less likelihood of a violent swing-over 
in opinion during middle age. 

On my analysis, then, Rationalists can attack 
religion only when it is either making some metaphy- 
sical assertion or interfering to adverse effect in the 
political and social fields. Religion still has a wide 
field left to itself—as poetry and ritual—in which 
it makes no assertions and refrains from direct 
interference in the temporal sphere. This is not at 
all to be deplored, any more than it is to be de- 
plored that Wordsworth wrote poetry and that the 
Festival of Britain took place. 


(From an Address to the Eighth RPA Annual Conference.) 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH TODAY 

Challenge of the Unknown, by Louis K. Anspacher. 

(Allen & Unwin.) 351 pp., including 7 pp. Index; 16s. 
PsYCHICAL research is little more than sixty years old. 
Scientific method applied to the study of apparitions, 
premonitions, trance states, and the like has been 
productive of much interesting and factual data, but 
definite conclusions are so far lacking. It is a far cry 
indeed from Mrs Crowe's The Night Side of Nature to the 
work under review: The former was a farrago of myth 
and story, while Mr Anspacher’s book is a more scientific 
approach to the problem of extra-sensory perception. 
He ranges over literature, art, religion, history, and 
science, presenting his case well and with a wealth of 
illustrations in support of his thesis. In the author’s own 
words, “ this book was... designed to be a popular 
philosophical discussion of the entire domain of 
psychics.... My aim was to be provocative and 
orientative.” In view of so disarming an avowal it is 
fruitless to arraign the author for having done no more 
than he explicitly set out to achieve. He has succeeded 
in producing the kind of book he had in mind. It is a 
useful addition to the comparatively small number of 
valuable works upon this subject. 

Victor E. NEUBURG 
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The New Illiteracy 


By JOHN LEWIS 


HE great extension of secondary and university 

education in recent years has not convinced 
everybody that we are yet an educated nation, 
or even that we are measurably in sight of enough 
education to make democracy a workable proposi- 
tion. A recent study of illiteracy by the Director 
of the Institute of Education at Nottingham 
University concludes that while there are certainly 
fewer people at the extreme lower end of the scale 
and more at the higher levels, “‘the standards set by 
modern life are higher than they were, so that fewer 
people, young and old, reach the standards that are 
now essential.” In this sense it might even be said 
that illiteracy is increasing. 

There is another sense in which this may be 
true. The increased specialization in our univer- 
sities today—as was recently pointed out in The 
Times (July 6, 1953)—and the overloading of the 
syllabus for the Honours courses leave little time 
for any reading outside the curriculum. Victims 
of this “educational” mill “start with few cultural 
interests and attainments, beyond those acquired at 
school, and to add to their handicap spend whole 
vacations in clerical or menial indoor work” to 
edrn enough to continue their university education. 
There is thus a failure in university education— 
firstly, to fit men for responsibility and to teach 
them to think; secondly, a tendency of learning to 
shun the broad streams of humanism and to meander 
down. narrower channels, learning more and more 
about less and less. 

Against this background, in the face of this 
urgent problem it is good to have before us a full 
length, critical, and sympathetic account of the 
Workers’ Educational Association by so noted an 
educationalist as Mrs Mary Stocks, the former 
Principal of Westfield College.! 

For the WEA is a most remarkable institution, 
the like of which will not be found in any other 
country in the world. True its reach has exceeded its 
grasp to a deplorable extent, as Mrs Stocks is the 
first to admit, but the conception is of primary 
importance and its achievement considerable. Its 
original aim was the higher education of working 
people, always with a view to equipping its students 
for the responsibilities of social advance. In effect 
it trained a very large number of trade unionists, 
many of whom became officials and even Members 
of Parliament, and it became an important educa- 
tional adjunct of the rising Labour Movement. 


' The Workers’ Educational Association: The First 
Fifty Years, by Mary Stocks. (Allen & Unwin.) 12s 6d. 


This is not to say that its aims were ever partisan 
or that they deviated from an honest objectivity 
in its teaching; but in point of fact its tutors and 
its directing personnel were to an extent Labour in 
sympathy—one has only to mention Archbishop 
Temple, Albert Mansbridge, Prof R. H. Tawney, 
and Ernest Green to demonstrate that. In the early 
days its main task was to organize, through demo- 
cratic local branches, classes of all degrees of 
academic rigour in political and social history, 
economics, theory of government, and of course, 
later, international affairs and literature. In 1952 
there were 1,006 branches with 30,000 members. 
Its most important work was perhaps being done 
through about one ‘thousand Tutorial Classes 
aiming, in a three-years’ course involving systematic 
reading and the regular writing of essays, at a 
standard not far short of a university course and 
conducted by academically qualified tutors. 

It should be realized that these classes, from the 
Tutorial Classes to the less exacting courses, are 
non-vocational. They are not intended to equip their 
students with technical knowledge. Their aim is 
cultural and social—to make better citizens and 
better men and women. That they have leavened the 
lump of British democracy cannot be denied; but 
two things, as Mrs Stocks is able to point out, have 
marred the aim and lessened the achievement. In 
the first place the subjects taught are in general no 
longer the social sciences. Drama, musical apprecia- 


‘tion, literature, philosophy, and psychology have 


encroached on and now outnumber the classes in the 
former subjects. And then the personnel of the classes 
has definitely shifted away from the working class. 
Teachers, professional people, managers, shop- 
keepers, foremen, and clerical workers far outnumber 
the workers. Is this because those who formerly 
formed the core of the WEA and profited most by it 
are now carried by the new educational opportunities 
available “via the free secondary grammar schools 
to the universities and the liberal professions for 
which their natural abilities fit them’? This is the 
question which Mrs Stocks asks, but does not answer 
satisfactorily, at the end of her book. Secondary 
Grammar Schools only cater for about 13 per cent 
of the school population; only 16 per cent of children 
between fifteen and sixteen years enjoy a full-time 
school education; the number of university and 
Technical College students is about 64,000, about 
3 per cent of the age groups of eighteen to twenty- 
one. 

There would appear to be plenty still for the WEA 
to do, and as great a need as ever for training in the 
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social sciences as well as in psychology and musical 
appreciation. Is the decline in the former type of 
class perhaps due to a certain understandable 
timidity in getting to grips with the dangerously 
controversial topics involved? That may well be 
so if only for the reason that what was to some 
extent an academic question, or at any rate a 
distant prospect, fifty years ago is very much on the 
agenda today, and particularly in view of an ever- 
increasing dependence upon government grants a 
certain restraint and detachment in dealing with 
current social and political problems is to be 
expected. But that does take the feeling of 
urgency and significance out of the classes. 
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When Professor Tawney took the first Tutorial 
Class in 1907 he had no such inhibitions; but where 
are the Tawneys today? Let Mrs Stocks have the 
last word: “We know that the universities supply 
a growing army of tutors and that their academic 
qualifications are impeccable. We do not know how 
far these tutors represent, as they once did, the 
missionary zeal of university staffs carrying their 
riches outside the walls to a working class starved 
of cultural and intellectual life; how far they consist 
of young men and women seeking an interesting 
career or an addition to their regular income in a 
field less exacting and routine ridden than school- 
teaching.” 


Christianity and Modern Science 
By DR MARTIN DAVIDSON 


ANON RAVEN, Regius Professor Emeritus of 

Divinity, University of Cambridge, combines a 
wide scientific knowledge, especially in biological 
science (he is also a keen ornithologist), with an 
extensive theological equipment. A_ glance at 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory will show his qualiti- 
cations and his literary attainments, and whether 
readers agree with him or differ from him they 
cannot do otherwise than treat his views with 
respect.' On p. 16 we are informed that he began 
his study of Christian theology under F. C. Burkitt 
and of Mendelian genetics under W. Bateson in the 
same term in 1907. Neither of these teachers had 
anything in common, and Canon Raven expresses 
the opinion that it is perhaps allowable for him to 
formulate a certain conviction which has been 
borne in upon him after a lifetime of attention to it. 
At the end of the first chapter he sums up the present 
situation by recalling a conversation that he had 
about thirty years ago with the late Archbishop 
William Temple. He suggested to Temple that 
“whereas Christendom down to and including their 
immediate predecessors had regarded the Universe 
as the theatre on the stage of which was played out 
the drama of Man’s Fall and Redemption, our 
generation, taking evolution seriously, must see 
the theatre not as a mere setting, itself subsidiazy 
and irrelevant, but as an integral and essential 
part of the play; and that this must in fact enlarge 
our whole concept of the scope and character 
of religion.” This conviction is examined and 
elucidated in the succeeding nine chapters. 


1 Natural Religion and Christian Theology, by Charles 


The Gifford Lectures, 1951; First Series: 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


E. Raven. 
Science and Religion. 
224 pp. with Index; 21s. 


In tracing the phases of the history of man’s 
interpretation of Nature among the ancient Hebrews 
and also in the Christian era, some readers may fee! . 
that there is too much detail, especially in Chapters 
III to VI. As one instance, more than six pages are 
devoted to the writings of St Albert of Cologne 
(1193-1280), and while these include quite good 
accounts of the beaver and its houses, of the stag 
shedding its horns, of the marmot storing food for 
the winter, of the white hares in the Alps, etc., from 
first-hand knowledge, they also deal with fabulous 
creatures the descriptions of which were culled from 
ancient accounts of different writers. Nevertheless 
details of this kind may interest many readers who 
will see from the Index—almost entirely confined to 
names and not to subjects—what an enormous 
store of information is contained in the book, large 
portions of which are purely historical and are more 
suitable for reference purposes than for reading 
straight through. To most men of science the last 
four chapters, “Newton and the Age of the Machine,” 
“Linneus and the Coming of System,” “Darwin 
and the Century of Conflict,” ‘The New Situation,” 
will prove the most interesting part of the work. 
At the end of Chapter IX attention is drawn to the 
popular philosophy of materialism in Europe and 
America at the beginning of the present century, 
and the difficulty for the Christian to combine a 
purely quantitative science of physical nature with 
a purely spiritual and religious experience. In this 
connection Canon Raven pays a high tribute to those 
who, on each side of the frontier, kept in touch with 
one another; those who challenged the omnipo- 
tence of scientific materialism and the inerrancy of 
religious authorities and yet maintained a reason- 
able faith. A few of the outstanding names—and 
many more could be given—appear on p, 189, and, 
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as we are told, while they did not solve the problem, 
“at least they kept us mindful of its existence and 
testified to the belief that it was not insoluble.” 

One curious omission, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, is the lack of any reference to theories on 
modern cosmology. It is quite possible that this 
is deliberate because Canon Raven may not take 
them very seriously, and if this view is correct he is 
not alone in his outlook. Prof H. Dingle, in his 
presidential address to the Royal Astronomical 
Society on February 13, had some scathing remarks 
on certain recent theories on cosmology—including 
those on the continuous creation of matter-——-which 
can be studied by anyone who is interested in such 
subjects in The Observatory, 73,873, April 1953. 
Nevertheless many would like to know, the present 
writer included, what Canon Raven thinks of some 
of these modern cosmologies and in particular of 
their relation to theology. 

At the end of the last chapter Canon Raven 
expresses his views—which will be shared by many 
whether they be professing Christians or otherwise — 
on the sequel to the dreams which had beglamoured 
the work of pioneers of atomic research. The 
greatest achievement of human research was 
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announced to the world, not in eliminating drudgery 
and transforming the whole physical environment, 
but by the annihilation of a city. Attempts to bring 
about co-operation between theologians, philoso- 
phers, and men of letters, ended in failure, and we 
are almost pathetically informed that “the Churches 
were no longer ready to respond ... On an issue on 
which Abraham had had no hesitation (Genesis 
xviii, 23-33) Christendom seemed to have nothing to 
say. All of us who profess and call ourselves 
Christians stand together under that condemnation,” 

Although a deterministic scheme in the universe 
has no place in the author’s philosophy, it is re- 
markable that he does not refer to the apparent 
support for a non-deterministic scheme advocated 
by a few of our eminent physicists—Eddington and 
Jeans in particular. It is possible that this omission 
is due to the fact that some of their arguments were 
not convincing to all physicists. 

The second series, with the sub-title “Experience 
and Interpretation,” will be published in the autumn, 
and if the standard of this is equal to that of the 
present work (and there is no reason to doubt this) 
readers may be assured that they have something 
to which they can look forward. 


The Faith of a Physicist 


AUL E. SABINE, the author of Atoms, Men, 
and Gods (Philosophical Library, NY; $3.75), 
is a research scientist who finds his peace of mind 
upset by a possible conflict between the Consequences 
of his scientific beliefs and those beliefs which he 
holds as a practising Christian. In his own words, 
the question he attempts to answer is “Can I be 
intellectually honest in believing what, as a Christian, 
I profess to believe and at the same time accept the 
teachings of modern science and_ psychology 
regarding the nature of God and the physical 
world?” The conclusion is that, not only can the 
two points of view be reconciled, but that they can 
be fused into a single all-embracing scientific- 
religious picture of the world of conscious experience. 
The major part of the book is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the physical world from the scientific view- 
point, and interesting accounts will be found of the 
history and evolution of science, and the modern 
ideas on electricity, relativity, quantum mechanics, 
etc. Each chapter concludes with the author’s 
ideas on how the implications of the modern 
scientific beliefs can be interpreted from the religious 
point of view. 

The conclusion of Chapter Five is illustrative of 
the author's line of reasoning. Scientific theory, 
though ultimately justified by observation, is based on 
mental pictures which find symbolic expression in 


terms of mathematical equations. Thus physical 
reality is a symbolic representation in the individual 
mind, and the question arises as to whether one is 
justified in postulating an objective existence of 
those things perceived. Our faith in science suggests 
that we should answer this question in the affirmative. 
What then do we understand by objective existence? 
The author suggests that it is the expression of the 
physical world in a Universal Mind, analogous to 
the symbolic representation in the individual mind. 
“Pure thought in the mind of man creates the 
mathematical model; pure thought in the mind of 
God creates the physical world.” One cannot help 
feeling that the Universal Mind is more difficult to 
understand than the concept of objective existence. 

The author’s concept of the Deity is probably 
more sophisticated than that of most of his feilow 
Christians, and it is doubtful whether the non- 
scientific reader will find much that is «esthetically 
satisfying. It is only fair to state, however, that such 
reasoning as is described above is not used as an 
argument to justify belief in the Universal Mind, but 
to reconcile the physical and symbolical realities 
assuming an a priori belief in the Universal Mind. 
When this is accepted the arguments are rational 
enough, and the book should provide interesting read- 
ing for those scientists who have found themselves 
in the same dilemma as the author. |W. CHESTER 
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The Slavonic Josephus Again 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


T is over twenty years since the late Robert 

Lisler attempted to establish a historic basis for 
statements on Christianity found in a Slavonic 
version of the Jewish War of Josephus originally 
discovered in Russia in 1866. Eisler was a man of 
immense erudition in more than one field—economics 
and history as well as Biblical criticism. He was also 
a thoroughgoing Rationalist, and as a Jew by origin 
he could not be accused of Christian bias. But he 
had a weakness for treating his ingenious hypo- 
theses as proved facts. His theory of a genuine 
nucleus to the disputed passages in the Slavonic 
Josephus, though accepted by Salomon Reinach 
and tentatively by St John Thackeray, failed to 
convince the majority of scholars and should be 
handled very gingerly by careful students of Christian 
origins. 

In a book now published! Mr Rupert Furneaux 
dons the mantle of Eisler and reinforces his theory 
with the more recent work of Dr S. F. G. Brandon 
on The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. 
Much of Mr Furneaux’s book deserves high praise. 
It has the merit (not shared by all writers on the 
subject) of beginning at the beginning and addressing 
itself to readers who have had a Christian education 
and are only just opening their minds to a Rationalist 
approach. This is his justification for going in 
detail over a good deal of ground which is familiar 
to the seasoned Rationalist. In pleading for the 
examination of Christian origins without precon- 
ceived beliefs; in pointing out that the Gospels are 
not the work of eyewitnesses, but were written as 
propaganda at earliest after Ap 70; and in 
insisting that in writings of this nature only texts 
which tell against their main thesis can be used as 
historical evidence—in all this Mr Furneaux is on 
sound critical lines. He is equally sound in stressing 
the fact, first demonstrated by Baur and the Tiibingen 
school, but unpardonably glossed over in apologetic 
books of reference, that Paul and the Jerusalem 
apostles taught two opposite gospels, not only 
about the relation of Christianity to Judaism, but 
about the nature of the Christ himself. Paul 
accuses his opponents in so many words of preaching 
“another Jesus whom we did not preach.” | think 
Mr Furneaux hardly follows this line of argument 


1 The Other Side of the Story. The strange story of 
Christianity: the Dark Spot of History. A solution to an 
age-old enigma suggested by the long-suppressed 
evidence of non-Christian contemporaries, by Rupert 
Furneaux. (Cassell.) xii -+- 220 pp., including 21 pp. 
Appendices and 8 pp. Index; 12s 6d. 


.and by Mr Furneaux to be spurious. 


through to its conclusion. Is a Paul who gets 
converted to a sect which he previously persecuted, 
but who on conversion refuses to learn anything 
from its leaders and starts preaching a contradictory 
gospel to theirs, a credible person at all? However, 
let that pass. With Mr Furneaux’s thesis that Pauline 
Christianity flatly contradicted the gospel of the 
Jerusalem leaders and, after failing at first, came 
into its own only after the fall of Jerusalem, and 
that the Gospels as we have them were written to 
smother the real story of the beginnings of the 
movement, I cordially agree. 

It is otherwise when, following Eisler, he tries to 
use the Slavonic Josephus to bolster this (in itself) 
reasonable conclusion. The Slavonic MSS date 
from the thirteenth century, and are the work of a 
heretical sect which flourished in Russia at that time 
and which denied the divinity of Jesus. To support 
their heresy they translated certain MSS of the 
Jewish War from Greek into Slavonic or Old 
Russian. The Slavonic MSS contain matter about 
John the Baptist and about Jesus which is totally 
absent from the Greek text we know. Does any of 
this matter go back to Josephus, or is it all medieval 
interpolation? Some of it is admitted by Eisler 
Josephus 
cannot possibly have written that Jesus was “the 
only-born son of God,” or that “his nature and 
form were God-manlike,” or that “his deeds were 
divine,” or that the Jewish scribes bribed Pilate to 
let them crucify him. 

This is exactly on a par with the well-known 
forgery in the Antiquities, and for most scholars is 
sufficient reason for dismissing the whole of the 
additions in the Slavonic text as interpolations. 
Against this, Eisler and Mr Furneaux argue (1) 
that there are many other additions unrelated to 
Christianity which medieval forgers could have had 
no reason to invent; (2) that the matter dealing with 
John the Baptist so conflicts with the Gospels, 
both in making him appear thirty years before the 
date assigned by Luke and in making him a political 
revolutionary, that no Christian conversant with 
the Gospels could have written it; and (3) that, 
while matter supporting Christianity is justifiably dis- 
missed as an interpolation, matter hostile to 
Christianity must be accepted as authentic. 

The difficulty here is that the Slavonic texts are 
not the work of orthodox Christians, but of heretics. 
Phrases, therefore, which are hostile to orthodox 
Christianity need not necessarily be hostile to the 
variety which they favoured. For example, the 
description of Jesus as of ““commonplace physique” 
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is certainly contrary to orthodox iconography, but 
may nevertheless have been acceptable to dissident 
Christians, who could quote in its support Isa. liii-— 
“he hath no form nor comeliness.” 

It seems to me that the extraction of genuine texts 
of Josephus from translations made nearly 1,200 
years after his time is a risky speculation and that, 
with all due deference to Salomon Reinach, Eisler, 
and Mr Furneaux, the verdict must be “not proven.” 
It is a pity; for if their position could be established, 
the results to orthodoxy would be catastrophic. 
But Rationalists owe respect to the laws of evidence; 
and it is no more permissible to try to establish 
the natural origin of Christianity by dubious 
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medieval MSS than it is to buttress the myth theory 
by garbling a sentence from Justin. 

Mr Furneaux is apparently unaware of the vital 
contribution to “the other side of the story’’ made 
in recent years by the discovery and deciphering of 
the Dead Sea scrolls emanating from the Essene sect. 
If he were to turn his attention to Professor Dupont- 
Sommer’s book on the subject, he would find a 
firmer foundation under his feet than that provided 
by the industrious, but over-speculative Eisler. 
Meanwhile, Rationalists who want to form an 
opinion on the Slavonic Josephus and who cannot 
obtain Eisler’s The Messiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist will find a handy substitute in this book. 


Emile Zola: A Fresh Valuation 


By EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 


T is an unfortunate characteristic of our rather 

supercilious age that we tend to dismiss some of 
the great figures of the nineteenth century without so 
much as trying to understand them in their own 
setting. One of the most misunderstood men of the 
past is surely Emile Zola, who has for many years 
been under a complete eclipse. The new biography 
by Dr Hemmings is therefore extremely welcome, 
and his thoroughly readable account of Zola’s life 
and mental evolution should stimulate a revival 
of interest and a fresh appraisal of him as a thinker.! 

For Zola was a many-sided thinker to a degree 
undreamed of in these days when he is abruptly 
dismissed as a crude realist and propaganda 
novelist. Dr Hemmings begins by reminding us 
that Zola was in his youth a dreamy romantic who 
loved the roses but could not bear to see the dung 
that they grew in; it was only later, and gradually, 
that he kicked over the traces and became an ardent 
champion of naturalism in art. Extreme conviction 
and a downright nature made him at times overstate 
his case, even to the point of defending the impres- 
sionist painters when his own knowledge of art was 
virtually nil, and he merely wished to encourage 
what was new and shocking to the public. 

When he planned his great series of Rougon- 
Macquart novels, Zola’s aim was merely to paint with 
great fidelity life as he saw it in various social strata 
under the Second Empire. A secondary aim was the 
portrayal of the workings of heredity in the family 
whose fortunes he followed out in the novels. 
Heredity was a subject that fascinated him, and we 
must be indulgent if some of his theories on this 
and other scientific matters seem over simple in the 
light of later discoveries. Zola was an impassioned 


1 Emile Zola, by F. W. J. Hemmings. (Oxford; 1953.) 30s. 


believer in scientific knowledge and shared the 
widespread nineteenth-century hope that its increase 
would usher in the millenium of human happiness. 
Only in Le Docteur Pascal, the last of the set, do 
we find a suggestion that he was wavering in his 
faith and beginning to think that there was something 
almost sacred in Nature’s processes and that 
possibly man was foolish to imagine that he could 
alter or hasten them. To me this is one of the most 
significant turns in the thought of a man who changed 
rather considerably in the course of his life, 
especially as Le Docteur Pascal is the most nearly 
biographical of all Zola’s works. 

Not that Zola ever for a moment flirted with 
religious belief of any kind. Brought up as a 
conventional Christian, he passed fairly rapidly 
through the stages of deism and agnosticism to 
complete atheism, and he had nothing but hatred 
and contempt for Roman Catholicism. His trilogy 
of novels, Rome, Lourdes, and Paris, show the 
successive stages of a sincere priest's loss of faith and 
ultimate abandonment of his calling. It is much to 
Zola’s credit that he never succumbed to any form of 
religious consolation, even when he was in the 
depths of a psychological crisis caused by a super- 
sensitive and almost morbid nature subjected to the 
double loss of his mother and of his friend Flaubert 
in one year. Zola seemed within an ace of going 
under when his life altered completely after he had 
contracted a liaison with Jeanne Rozerot, a girl 
twenty-eight years his junior. Madame Zola, 
though an excellent wife, had borne him no children, 
and the desire for paternity had become almost an 
obsession with him. After the birth of Denise and 
Jacques, he lost his hypochondria and became 
buoyantly optimistic. The story of his own love 
affair with Jeanne is mirrored in Le Docteur Pascal, 
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and I totally disagree with the low estimate which 
some readers have of this final novel of the great 
series. I was pleased to learn that Vizitelly, Zola’s 
first English translator, considered it his best 
book. 

It is unlikely that anyone today will wish to read 
the whole of the Rougon-Macquart novels, and it 
would be doing Zola a disservice to claim that all 
were equally good. But in the outstanding ones, 
notably in L’Assommoir, Germinal, and La Terre, 
Zola shows beyond all doubt that despite his self- 
chosen role of social realist and depicter of mass-man, 
he is an artist, as it were, malgré lui. The extra- 
ordinary human dignity and lovableness of characters 
such as Gervaise, the poor washerwoman who is the 
heroine of L’ Assommoir, put Zola in the first rank of 
novelists. The novelist’s first task is to create living 
characters, and this Zola could do supremely well, 
notwithstanding all his claims to be the large-scale 
artist par excellence. As Dr Hemmings pertinently 
observes, if all that Zola had was a painstaking, 
methodical technique of writing from life, then 
surely anyone could adopt his methods and achieve 
his result. But over and above his thoroughness of 
workmanship, Zola had the artist’s vision and the 
warmth of a human personality that transcended 
everything. In politics he was cautious and inclined 
to be conservative, although he had a very real 
sympathy with the oppressed masses, as is evident 
from his working-class novels. No one can read 
L’Assommoir and remain unmoved, or unconvinced 
of the social progre s that has taken place since that 
time, and Germin: +s equally a superb working-class 
epic—consciously such, in fact, for it was one of 
Zola’s ruling ideas to get away from the past and 
create new epics .vhich, he maintained, could only be 
created from the still fresh and vigorous material 
of the people at the bottom of society. 

But even Germinal, possibly Zola’s angriest book, 
shows us the savage excesses of the infuriated mob 
no less than the crass stupidity and cruelty of the 
mineowners. It also shows the futility of violent 
revolution. Zola’s humanity was deeply stirred by 
callous ilf treatment of man by man; but what he 
makes us aware of most of all is not the defects of 
this or that class, but the frailty of man as a whele. 
Despite his scorn of the psychological novel as such, 
he deserves to be ranked among those who have 
contributed to our insight into human nature. 

Zola was a puritan by nature, and he loathed 
sensual excesses. It was in fact his innate puritanism, 
especially with regard to sex, that made it difficult 
for him to understand that his books were shocking 
to public opinion, for he was simply describing with 
scrupulous accuracy the truth as he saw it, and he 
could not imagine how mere descriptions could ever 
shock. It has been said that he had little conception 
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of love other than as a mere physical manifestation; 
he and Flaubert disagreed over this. But at least 
in Le Docteur Pascal Zola had come to apprehend 
the true meaning of human love on a higher plane. 

Unfortunately, when his achievement of paternity 
had released Zola from the bondage of his former 
morbidity, he ceased to be a great artist. His last 
books, Travail, Verite, and Fecondite, three of 
a set of four “gospels” that his death cut short, 
are extremely poor and have all the characteristics 
of mere propaganda that are wrongly attributed to 
his earlier work. Gourmont wittily summed up the 
situation when he said that Zola in his last years was 
simply “mixing humanitarian mortar.” Such a 
process, however worthy, is destructive of art. 
Tragic and untimely though Zola’s death by coal 
fumes was, one can only hope that, if he had lived 
to enjoy a normal span of life, he would have taken a 
well-deserved rest and recognized that his creative 
genius was running dry. 

Zola’s faults are obvious and glaring: he was a 
fighter and a seeker after popularity, and his love 
of the limelight even led him at times to take up 
the side that he did not believe in. Later, it was this 
same love of notoriety that was in part responsible 
for his championing of Dreyfus—though it would be 
unfair to suggest that he was not also motivated by 
his very genuine love of justice and fair play. 
Perhaps his nearest English counterpart is Arnold 
Bennett, who also had an eye to the main chance. 
But at least Zola never wrote primarily for money; 
he had courage and integrity and he most certainly 
followed his own gospel of unremitting hard work. 
Perhaps he was too much of a materialist; perhaps he 
had too implicit a belief in science and knowledge; 
but this was a pardonable mistake which he shared 
with other illustrious thinkers of his time. We can 
appreciate his fundamental soundness and mag- 
nanimity and his skill as a novelist of his age. Dr 
Hemmings is of the opinion that Zola can still be 
read, if only because his age was in its essence our 
own age. He is right, and may his book have a wide 
sale and much success in putting Emile Zola once 
again in the piace that he deserves. 


The Scientific Attitude 


Tue scientific attitude of mind involves a sweeping away 
of all other desires in the interests of the desire to know 
—it involves suppression of hopes and fears, loves and 
hates, and the whole subjective emotional life, until we 
become subdued to the material, able to see it frankly, 
without preconceptions, without bias, without any wish 
except to see it as it is, and without any belief that what it 
is must be determined by some relation, positive or 
negative, to what we should like it to be, or to what we 
can easily imagine it to be.—BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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The village blacksmith—what romantic visions of our 
childhood he conjures up! Every manner of smith 


has a place in 
The Smith 
THE TRADITIONS AND LORE OF AN ANCIENT CRAFT 
by FREDERICK W. ROBINS, FSA 
his craft, his tools, and the legends about him from pre- 
historic times to the present day. Illustrated. 15s. 
* 

Who is not enthralled by the stories of unexplained 
mysteries? You will find a superabundance of them in 


Focus on the Unknown 
by ALFRED GORDON BENNETT 
(Gold Medal and Diploma Winner, France) 
where you will read about deep-sea monsters, insect 
terrors, interplanetary flight, life on other worlds, 
African magic, telepathy, dreams, Yoga, etc., by this 
well-known author. Illustrated. Ready October 5. 16s. 
* 

Who was the wickedest man in the world? This 
eminence was unanimously accorded Aleister Crowley 
before Hitler started World War II. John Symons 


has written 

The Great Beast 
“The first full study of Crowley, the man who early 
in life deliberately chose Evil” (Sunday Pictorial). 
“A book of extraordinary fascination” (The Listener). 
“A quite remarkable book ... amusing and absorbing” 
(Tribune). Mlustrated. 2Is. 
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THE outstanding characteristic of the British Association 
meeting in Liverpool was the sense it gave of fearless 
facing up to the strangest truths about our world. 


* * * 


Adventurous exploration into our increasingly sur- 
prising universe, in both its macroscopic and microscopic 
aspects—without evasions or infantile terrors—is a sign 
that mankind is growing up. 

It is not just the achieving of new knowledge which 
our modern age can offer. There is also gallantry in 
testing human possibilities over many fields, ranging 
from medical experimentation to mountaineering 
endurance and supersonic flight. 


* * * 


Neville Duke is the modest lineal successor of an 
earlier airman, Richard Hilary. In his book The Last 
Enemy, Hilary expressed his ultimate credo with engaging 
candour: the courage to love, to create, to take risks 
whether physical, intellectual or moral. 

“Without courage,” he said, “all spontaneity will die 
out of the world. Emotion will have atrophied. Thought 
will have petrified . . . mankind will wither,” 


* * * 


To extend the boundaries of knowledge we have to 
remember William Harvey’s saying that “Nature is 
nowhere accustomed to display her secret mysteries than 
when she shows traces of her workings apart from the 
beaten track."’ Similarly we must expect to meet the 
unexpected everywhere. Social and political advance- 
ment calls for boldness in change. And in personal 
relationships, love is made possible only by acceptance, 
however reluctant, of another’s unique individuality. 

The enemy of courage in all these realms is that heavy- 
handed Intolerance which cannot stomach fresh ideas, 
political mutabilities, or human singularity. 


* * * 


Yet the value of tolerance may be questioned. It may 
be claimed, for instance, that toleration is akin to 
indifference. Or, again, that it may spring from the 
fallacy (as Mr Philip Greer told us) that we ought to 
tolerate anybody, however vile, whose sincerity is patent. 
If we hold this view, Mr Greer says, then the whole- 
heartedness with which a person chcoses becomes more 
significant than what he chooses. 

This clearly won't do. We respect the tiger’s sincerity 
in search of his breakfast, but we do not offer him our 
children. 

* * * 


A more subtle approach to this problem was made by 
Thomas Paine. ““Tolerance,” he said, “is not the opposite 
of intolerance but the counterfeit of it. Both are despo- 
tisms. The one assumes to itself the right of withdrawing 
liberty of conscience, and the other of granting it.” 

Perhaps we may be allowed to take a purely practical 
line. The limits of tolerance are reached when we are 
asked to tolerate those who would use their freedom to 
deny it to others. 
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Inquest on Existentialism 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


HE past decade has seen the rise of a new 

philosophical school to a dominating position. 
Existentialism (in the modern sense) started after 
the First World War, but it was outstripped by a 
deadly rival, Logical Positivism. World War II 
enabled it to catch up, and it was well served by 
expositors eminent in literature. Transplanted from 
Germany to France, it flourished under the egis of 
the Resistance. 

In occupied France everyone was faced by an 
urgent choice: either you resisted or collaborated. 
Neutrality was impossible. In these circumstances 
it was natural that the problem of choosing sides 
should seem more vital than the problems which 
philosophers have worried about so much for three 
centuries. How could a man discuss the reality of 
the external world with the enemy at the gate? 
Logic-chopping and abstract discussions about 
meaning seemed mere fiddling while Rome was 
burning. Not “What do I know?” but “What shall 
I do?” seemed the central concern of philosophy— 
unless it were to abdicate its traditional role as a 
guide to life. 

So, instead of looking inside themselves, puzzling 
over the status of sensations and images, men 
turned their attention to the dilemma of decision. 
They felt they must be actors, not simply spectators. 
Descartes’s “I think, therefore | am’’ was rewritten 
as “I will, therefore | am” (Maine de Biron). The 
emphasis was switched from knowledge to action. 
Then, unhappily, the muddle began: because if you 
disjoin knowledge and action you are no better off 
than before. Surely it is advisable to act on the 
basis of a rational estimate of the situation? 

But what is the fundamental human situation— 
“the human predicament,” as existentialists prefer 
to call it? The Christian answer is that man (in 
Father D’Arcy’s phrase) is ‘a meeting-place of 
two worlds.” He was created by God, and heaven— 
or hell—is his destination: he must choose to 
exemplify the divine love in the one, or the divine 
justice in the other. Choose he must; but on the 
basis of knowledge. Not, admittedly, knowledge in 
the scientific sense, but knowledge revealed by God 
and accepted by faith. The choice of his future state 
therefore depends on a prior choice—faith in Church 
dogma. 

Now this, of course, is just what the existentialists 
have insisted upon. The decision to adopt a certain 
general style of life is not the result of a cold assess- 
ment of evidence. Believing is not the same as 
knowing. (“Not scio but credo,” wrote Pascal.) 
Believing is an act of will, the result of an intense 


spiritual crisis. It is a passionate affirmation; a 
genuinely creative act in which the personality 
discovers its freedom and is anguished by the dread 
responsibility. , 

But if freedom is the essence of the matter, if 
truly existing means freely choosing, re-creating 
oneself, so to speak, making one’s own future 
instead of being the sport of blind, mechanical 
forces, does it matter what one chooses? Is not the 
man who chooses to be an Atheist just as authentic, 
just as totally sincere, as the man who elects to 
become a Christian? Here, obviously, existential- 
ists come to the parting of ways. Those who hold 
that authenticity demands only one choice, out of 
many possible alternatives, do not make freedom 
the supreme value. Kierkegaard and Marcel 
insist not only that man must make the leap of faith, 
but that it must be faith in the truth of Christianity. 
Sartre, Heidegger, and Camus deny this. Sartre 
is forced by his own logic into the paradox that 
the chief good is sincerity of choice, and this is 
disjoined from the object chosen. 


~The Disenchanted Mind 


Existentialism owes much of its success to the 
fact that after two wars there is a prevailing dis- 
illusionment and a demand to re-think the positions 
held. It is a pretty common experience that we 
thought we wanted things, or believed in things, that 
we discovered we did not really want, or really 
believe, when they arrived. On the credit side of 
existentialism is the stimulus it gives to face the 
implications in practice of what we say we believe. 
This has had an energizing effect on an almost 
moribund German Protestantism. But it forced 
Kierkegaard to admit, with heroic defiance, that 
intellectually Christianity was absurd—and must be 
believed (i.e. chosen) despite the affront to reason. 
Credo quia absurdum. And it compelled Sartre— 
as Nietzsche before him—to re-think morality on the 
basis of Atheism. 

How much is alive and how much is dead in 
existentialism today? This question was the title 
of an article that Dr F. H. Heinemann wrote for the 
Revue Internationale de Philosophie. He has now 
tried to answer it in more detail in a book! which no 
one could be better qualified to write, for he watched 
the movement grow from its beginnings in Germany, 
and is personally acquainted with its leading 


1 Existentialism and the Modern Predicament, by F. H. 
Heinemann. (A. & C. Black.) 211 pp., including 7 pp. 
Bibliography and Index; 18s. 
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exponents. He concludes that “existentialist systems,” 
“existentialist logic,” and “existentialist ontology” 
are dead. In so far as they oppose science they are 
not to be taken seriously; and they have not yet 
provided a new basis for ethics. Nevertheless, 
they reveal ‘‘the predicament of man at a time when 
the moral law has lost its divine sanction and when 
the individual, unable to fall back on any accepted 
standard of values, has to make his solitary decision.” 
They have the function of “liberating us from the 
predominance of analysis... They remind us of 
problems beyond the analyst’s ken, notably “the 
fact of alienation and self-estrangement.” 

What is this estrangement that fills existentialists 
now with anguish, now with nausea? It has con- 
siderably increased during the last hundred years, 
according to Dr Heinemann. He correlates it with 
certain changes in human society, with the agglome- 
ration of millions of people in great cities cut off 
from Nature, with the Industrial Revolution. 
and with the collectivizing trend bound up with 
machine production—a trend which an American 
writer, R. Seidenberg,' tells us must lead in any 
society to a condition of total crystallization in its 
structural edifice and to a depersonalization of man. 


The Dawn of Nothing 


Certainly the sense of alienation—i.e. the belief 
that a preceding unity and harmony have been 
transformed into disunity and disharmony—is a 
symptom of what psychologists understand by 
“‘depersonalization.”” The symptoms of this psycho- 
logical malaise are extraordinarily similar to the 
moods so vividly described in existentialist auto- 
biographies. The patient feels: “I am a stranger to 
myself. I am not the same person that I was before.” 
Or, with growing anxiety: “I suddenly got outside 
myself and became conscious of being conscious. 
I am analysing myself on the surface all the time, 
but there is nothing underneath.” 

A peculiar dread about Nothing is the keynote 
of the obscure hieratic writings of Heidegger. His 
still more esoteric work is not published but circulated 
privately among awe-struck disciples. His public 
message seems to be that we do not truly exist 
until we become conscious of our tragic plight, that 
we came from Nothing and journey to Nothing. 
“But what about this Nothing? Why worry about 
this Nothing? Where shall we find Nothing? In 
order to find something must we not know before- 
hand that it is there?” And so on, until we reach 
the mysterium tremendum: Nothing is Scmething. 

Sartre plays with words in the sare tedious way. 
Dr Heinemann _Fecognizes that what purports to 
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be an attack on logic fails because “logical negation 
and ontological not-being represent two problems on 
different levels.’ On the other hand, he does not 
agree that the ontological problem can be reduced to 
linguistics, as Ayer and Russell would insist. “It 
may be possible to get rid of such propositions as 
‘Pegasus is not’ with the help of Russell’s theory of 
descriptions, but the hard fact of death remains 
and cannot be eliminated by the most sophisticated 
linguistic analysis.” 

Almost unwittingly Dr Heinemann here uncovers 
what seems to me the real clue to the mystery of 
existentialist anxiety: for is it not au fond the fear 
of death? Man, says Heidegger, is finite and mortal, 
and there seems no reason for his existence. He must 
train himself for the last moment, when all possibili- 
ties are exhausted, and march towards death with 
unfaltering steps. 

Jaspers, Marcel, and Berdyaev are subjected to a 
searching and not unsympathetic scrutiny. They 
differ profoundly. So far from advocating com- 
mitment, Jaspers rejects it. He is “the gliding 
philosopher,” skilfully darting away when anyone 
tries to tie him down; and certainly he executes 
the most intricate figures on very slippery ice. 
Marcel is a Catholic, and as soon as existentialism 
was condemned in Humani Generis he repudiated 
the term. It is surprising that Dr Heinemann should 
conclude that “the days of Christian existentialism 
seem to have gone.” 


The Return to Religion 


“The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be.” 
It is probable that Mounier was right, and that 
despite the atheism of the Paris school, existentialism 
is a symptom of the drift of intellectuals back to 
religion. It is a small eddy in an irresistible 
process of secularization. But it also represents the 
protest of the individual against the mechanization 
and regimentation which seem to threaten his 
integrity. Dr Heinemann interprets technology in 
the widest sense and suggests that the contemporary 
preoccupation with logic and language is part of the 
tendency to exalt mere tools. He draws a slyly 
malicious comparison in this respect between the 
prose of Gertrude Stein and that of John Wisdom. 
The value of the existentialist movement, he contends, 
is that it focuses our attention away from tools and 
techniques on life itself—and one knows what to 
expect when this line is taken. Contemporary man is 
trying to live without God, we are told; and this has 
created the uneasiness from which he is suffering. 
“Living in complete insecurity under the constant 
menace of annihilation, we experience the unrelia- 
bility of human institutions and the instability of 
all finite objects. In our despair we are inclined to 
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doubt everything, even God's existence... But at 
the height of our suffering, when everything seems 
to break down, suddenly we find ourselves confronted 
with an unconditional request which we have to 
answer. In such moments we experience God, and 
we learn that it is we who have to respond.” 

It is hard to see how this is going to prevent the 
world from being mechanized—even on the doubtful 
assumption that machines are bad for us-—or remove 
the menace of annihilation. My own suspicion, as I 
have already stated, is that existentialist anguish 
does not result primarily from the encounter with, 
or loss of, God, but from a burning desire to prevent 
the disintegration of the ego, either by submersion 
in the mass, or by death. Belief in God is a variable, 
but dread of depersonalization is the constant factor 
in the bewildering conflicts of this strange family of 
ideas. 


Lost Horizons 


HE demise of Horizon left a gap that no one has 

yet been able to fill. This was not merely due to 
the technical difficulties of keeping an avant-garde 
journal alive but to the irreplaceable character of 
its brilliant wilful editor. He stamped his personality 
on every issue of Horizon—the catholic taste, the 
passionate concern for the artist, the elegant 
scepticism, the self-conscious modernity and melan- 
choly. It was never at the centre of things, still less 
was there the faintest trace of provincialism, in 
Matthew Arnold’s sense. Cyril Connolly gathered 
in his ivory tower a talented clique remote and 
detached from a world which they despised because 
they lacked the imaginative sympathy to understand 
it. The rejected world not surprisingly failed to 
support their experiment in sophistication, but our 
cultural life is the poorer in consequence. Exas- 
perating as the arrogant highbrow can be, he is the 
vital tracer element in civilization. 

These articles (/deas and Places, by Cyril Connolly; 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 16s), collected from 
Horizon, arouse a nostalgia for the fine art of living, 
for good talk, good wine, and above all for the 
days when travel was easy. Because restrictions and 
taxation are like shackles weighing down and 
circumscribing the individual writer, Mr Connolly 
despairs—‘*The prerequisites of art are freedom to 
travel and enough to eat,” he says. It is fortunate 
for us that Palinurus was able to travel so freely. 
His sketches of Switzerland, the Dordogne, and 
New York are among the best things in the book. 
Of American life he writes: 


Courage, humour, hard work, and affectionate co- 
operation of uncles and cousins make endurable the 
darker side: sickness, insolvency, hangovers, death, and 
Mother. Seldom has a more harmless or profitable 
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philosophy of life been evolved, a more resolute opponent 
of art, remorse, and introspection, or one further removed 
from the futile European speculation about the Soul or 
the Past, the moping about sin and death, the clinging to 
moribund methods, ideas, the pangs of ennui... But 
the end? After 60 where do old people vanish? Why are 
the bustling battalions of unwanted Moms so elegantly 
pathetic? And the rich who have pocketed their winnings, 
why are they so glum? 

Mr Connolly is at his best in describing a malaise 
for which, unfortunately, he can see no cure. The 
last editorial he wrote for Horizon is understandably 
bitter, but the disillusionment is no passing phase. 
He expresses the ethos of an age: 

One can perceive the inner trend of the Forties as 
maintaining this desperate struggle of the modern 
movement, the struggle between men bereft of religion, 
deserted by the pleasant imaginings of humanism, and the 
blind fate of which he is now so expertly conscious that 
if we were to close this last Comment (of Horizon) with 
the suggestion that everyone who is reading it now may 
in ten years’ time, or even five, look back to this moment 
as the happiest in their lives, there would be few who 
would gainsay us. “Nothing dreadful is ever done with, 
no bad things get any better; you can’t be too serious.” 
This is the message of the Forties from which, alas! there 
seems no escape, for it is closing time in the gardens of the 
West and from now on an artist will be judged only by the 
resonance of his solitude and the quality of his despair, 

The hedonistic humanist of today—without 
faith or hope, and with an impotent pity—is a 
displaced person wandering between two worlds. 
In the world struggling to be born he sees the night- 
mare of the mass-man; and he has no illusions 
about a return to the past. He is defeated; and his 
egotism leads to annihilistic mood that mistakes 
social irresponsibility for freedom. Yet are things 
really as bad as all that? The fashionable despair 
of the Forties is already becoming démode. 

R. J. MOSTYN 


A PHILOSOPHER AT PLAY 


The Good Citizen's Alphabet, by Bertrand Russell. 
(Gaberboccus Press.) 30 pp.; illustrated throughout 
by Franciszka Themerson; 8s 6d. 

TonGue in cheek, Bertrand Russell and Franciszka 

Themerson here supply a lacuna which has long dis- 

graced our educational system. The A B C, that 

gateway to all wisdom, is not made sufficiently attractive 
in the earlier stages of the pedagogical process. In an 
attempt to remedy this our most distinguished fellow 

Rationalist has devised an alphabet (“A is for Asinine— 

what you think’; “B is for Bolshevik—anyone whose 

opinions I disagree with”; “*R is for Rational—not basing 
opinions on evidence”) which he is convinced will be 
adopted by all those institutions in which “the first 
elements of literacy are inculcated.”” The illustrations 
deserve special commendation, and the whole book 
makes an effective squib. Can “literacy” be a slip for 
“illiteracy”? 
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Science for its Own Sake 
By SIR EDWARD APPLETON 


HE world of what is now called classical 

physics, as it was mapped out for us from the 
time of Newton onwards, had the advantage of 
appearing comfortably solid and tangibly final. 
Anyone, it seemed, who could understand why an 
apple falls from a tree could also understand the 
stars in their courses. In this light the universe 
might well seem to a poet to fail to come up to his 
expectations. We now know how misleading it was 
to regard this account of the matter as final. Perhaps 
the most striking fact about modern science, in its 
explorations ranging from the heart of the atom to 
the frontiers of the universe, is that, like poetry, like 
philosophy, it reveals depths and mysteries beyond— 
and, this is important, quite different from—the 
ordinary matter-of-fact world we are used to. 
Science has given back to the universe, one might 
say, that quality of inexhaustible richness and 
unexpectedness and wonder which at one time it 
seemed to have taken away from it. 

The scientific approach to things is a far more 
personal and imaginative activity than is sometimes 
realized. I am ready to admit that deliberate appli- 
cation to discovery can often take us some distance; 
also that important progress can result from the 
operation of a team of workers, as distinct from an 
individual, though this is mostly the case when the 
follow-up or consolidation of a basic discovery is in 
question. But the big jumps ahead are usually the 
adventures and intuitions of a single mind. 

Scientific activities are twofold. We can make 
observations and experiments—that is to say, 
gather facts. And we can also seek to understand 
how the facts fit together. We express any order we 
can discern among the welter of facts in the form of 
a hypothesis or a theory. A theory, by the way, is 
onty a hypothesis that has become, so to speak, 
respectable. But even then there is nothing final 
about it. As J. J. Thomson once said, a theory is a 
policy rather than a creed. 


Asking the Right Questions 

Many of our guestions turn out to be wrong 
because they are unanswerable, but it is only by 
asking them at all that we eventually find we have 
asked the right one. And one knows how oddly, 
how unreasonably I might almost say, the right 
question has often flashed into men’s minds. It was 
recorded by the German physicist Helmholtz that 
his best ideas only came to him when he was walking 
up a slowly ascending street—and significantly 
enough he was one of the founders of the principle 
of the conservation of energy! What I do know, 


New horizons opened up by the scientific 
adventure are described in this Presidential 
Address to the British Association 


from my own experience, is the fruitlessness of 
pondering over a scientific problem too long. The 
mind gets polarized and thought becomes captive 
to a groove. How often the best way of solving a 
scientific difficulty is to leave it alone! Also, 
speaking as a professional scientist who has only 
recently turned amateur, | would like to acknow- 
ledge the immeasurable debt which science owes to 
members of the latter category. My own subject of 
radio-physics has, on many occasions, been advanced 
by the observations of the gifted and enthusiastic 
amateur who was able to recognize the unexpected. 

Asking Nature the right question in the right way— 
or recognizing a theoretical pattern in a tangled 
skein of experimental data—often has the effect of 
introducing an element of beauty and elegance into 
the scientist’s work. Do we not, on occasion, refer 
toa ‘beautiful theory” and an “elegant experiment” ? 
It is perhaps a little difficult to say what precisely 
we mean by this. Not, I think, that the theory or the 
experiment is necessarily conclusive or irrefutable, or 
even particularly fertile in its consequences—that 
would be virtue of another kind. The quality I have 
in mind is that of inevitability—and yet, para- 
doxically enough, an inevitability which can cause 
surprise! A great experiment seems to us, somehow, 
something which could not have been done differ- 
ently. Or, if it had, something essential would have 
been lost. We are surprised that someone thought 
of doing it that way, but we can see now that that 
way is really the only way to do it. Taking away 
something, or adding something, only detracts 
from it. In this respect a beautiful experiment can 
surely be classed with a great work of art. 

From time immemorial men have examined the 


_ Sky with their eyes and found it to be populated with 


luminous bodies, the stars shining with their own, 
and the planets with borrowed, light. As time went 
on, telescopes were used to assist the naked eye, 
and in this way it was possible to see more feeble 
and more distant stars. Generally we may say that 
the bigger the telescope the more powerful it is in 
helping us to plumb farther into the depths of space. 
The 200-inch telescope at Mount Palomar can detect 
stars so far away that it takes the light from them 
1,000 million years of travel to reach us. In such 
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cases the human eye is supplemented by the photo- 
graphic plate which, through prolonged exposure, 
permits the photography of faint objects which can 
never be detected by the eye alone. In addition 
to the telescope the astronomer has also looked at 
stars with a spectroscope, by which the light from 
the stars is analysed into its constituent colours. 
In this way it has been possible to identify the kinds 
of atoms which exist in stars. 


Listening to the Stars 

In 1931 it fell to an American radio-engineer, the 
late J. G. Jansky, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
to discover that radio waves, as well as light waves, 
could be received from the heavens. During the 
Second World War, however, radar operators, 
using their sensitive equipment operating on wave- 
lengths of 5 to 10 metres, so to speak rediscovered 
the phenomenon. 

Soon after the War Dr J. S. Hey and his colleagues, 
S. J. Parsons and J. W. Phillips, made the first really 
detailed investigation of the amount of radio noise 
coming from different parts of the sky. It turned 
out that there did not appear to be enough stars 
in the Milky Way to account for the high intensity 
of the radio noise. So then, as an alternative hypo- 
thesis, it was thought that possibly the noise came 
from the flying atoms and electrons which we know 
must populate the space between the stars. This was 
the inter-stellar matter theory. Unfortunately, here 
again there were found to be difficulties. 

We had therefore arrived at this position, that 
the cosmic radio noise could not be accounted for as 
coming from the visible stars in the Milky Way or 
from the tenuous material existing in the spaces 
between the stars. However, this unpromising 
situation was soon relieved by an experimental 
discovery which, in its turn, led to others. Dr J. S. 
Hey, observing the intensity of radiation from 
different parts of the sky, noticed that the strength 
of the radio noise from one particular direction— 
from a region in the constellation of Cygnus— 
occasionally showed rapid variations in a period of 
about a minute. Maps of known stars were eagerly 
consulted to see if the Cygnus radio star, as we may 


now call it, coincided with any special visual’ 


emitter. The result of this examination was most 
significant for it was found quite impossible to 
identify the radio source with any particular star. 

Then other parts of the sky were examined with 
the same apparatus and a further number of “‘point” 
sources of radio waves were identified. One was 
found in the constellation of Cassiopeia, which was 
even more powerful than that in Cygnus. It also 


could be located with good accuracy. But, here 
again, there was no remarkable visible object 
apparent on the star map to connect it with. 
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It is important to pause here a moment to consider 
the effect of these observations on our outlook at the 
time. It was natural to ask a whole series of ques- 
tions. Could it be that a radio star is always a 
dark star, and so a new type of object in the uni- 
verse? If so, could it be that there was a duplicate 
universe—only to be seen with a radio-telescope as 
distinct from a visual telescope? And, as regards 
the overall phenomenon itself, could it be that the 
total emission of radio waves from the galaxy 
might be really the integrated effect of these dark 
Stars, just as the diffuse band of light of the Milky 
Way arises from the unresolved radiation from 
distant optical stars? You will see that the tendency 
of the time was still to think of the radio emitters 
as being neighbouring bodies and inhabitants of our 
own galaxy rather than of other, more distant, 
island colonies or nebula. However, a little re- 
flection will show that we must not rule out the 
possibility of radio nebula, as distinct from indivi- 
dual radio stars, even if we suppose that the greater 
part of our own radio noise comes from our own 
galaxy, the Milky Way. Any observer well outside 
the Milky Way should be able to detect the radio 
emission just as we, who are situated inside it, can do. 
Such an argument received strong experimental 
support when a grceup of radio-astronomers in 
Manchester noted a relatively faint, but quite 
detectable emission, from the Andromeda nebula, 
which is a neighbouring stellar island colony of our 
own. Further work, at Manchester and Cambridge, 
has revealed appreciable radio emission from other 
nebulz not far from our own galaxy. It is clear that, 
in such cases, we are probably detecting their 
internally generated radio noise from the outside. 

But the problem of the much more powerful 
sources remained. Where were they, why were 
they so powerful, and were they, basically, radio 
stars or radio nebule? Again it was a case for 
more refined experiments which would enable their 
positions to be found with greater precision and give 
some notion of their sizes. I might mention here, 
in passing, that workers in Sydney, Australia, under 
the lead of J. G. Bolton, had already tentatively 
identified one radio star with the Crab nebula, a 
diffuse, expanding, cloud of gas which represents 
the remains of a stellar explosion, visible news of 
which reached the earth, according to Chinese 
records, on July 4, ap 1054. So this was another 
radio source identifiable with a visible object, but it 
was of abnormal type, the ancient relic of a supernova 
eruption. 

The real attack on the identification of the two 
major radio sources, those in Cassiopeia and Cygnus, 
depended on the more accurate identification of 
their positions. In 1951 some new determinations 
were made by F. G. Smith at Cambridge and the 
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results were communicated to the optical astrono- 
mers with an invitation to search afresh the parts of 
the sky in question. In the spring of 1952, a new and 
intensive optical search was therefore undertaken 
by Baade and Minkowski, at Mount Palomar, 
using the 200-inch Hale telescope and the 48-inch 
Schmidt telescope. As a result of this meticulous 
search, two entirely unknown objects were discovered 
in the universe. The Cassiopeia radio source was 
found to be associated with a diffuse cloud of 
luminous gas situated within our own galaxy, and 
possessed of unique characteristics. The tenuous 
matter of which it is composed is concentrated in a 
number of fine filaments which are in the most 
violent motion. From a study of the colour of the 
light emitted by different parts of the same filament 
it is concluded that the velocities of such movement 
are of the order of several thousand kilometres per 
second. The origin of this gaseous cloud is unknown. 


Worlds in Collision 

The source in Cygnus, which was the one which 
first gave the clue to the possibility of radio stars, was 
found to be an entirely different type of object. 
Here the source of the radio waves was identified 
with another exceptional object which is considered 
to be two island colonies—two_ extra-galactic 
nebula—in collision. Moreover, the distance away 
of this compound group of stars is estimated as 
being such that it requires 100 million years for the 
light and the radio waves generated in it to travel 
to us here on the earth. It is rather a humbling 
thought that it is only during the last sixty years of 
that travel that human beings have managed to 
learn how to produce radio waves and receive them. 
Now when a collision of two nebule takes place it 
is considered that the stars of one island colony 
will pass freely between those of the other. On the 
other hand, the more extensive inter-stellar materials 
of the two island colonies will meet in collision, 
which will result in high excitation of the gaseous 
atoms of which this material is composed. One must 
suppose that, in both the radio source in Cassiopeia 
and the colliding nebula in Cygnus, the high 
gaseous velocities give rise to this intense radio 
emission, although the detailed mechanism by 
which it all comes about is not understood. These 
identifications were finally confirmed by observa- 
tions in Manchester, Sydney, and Cambridge using 
still more refined methods of finding the sizes of these 
radio sources. The results of all three radio- 
observatories were gratifyingly consistent and were 
published simultaneously last December. In all cases 
it was found that the radio sources examined were 
definitely much bigger than simple stars and therefore 
corresponded to the sizes of the objects observed 
optically. 
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The accurate location of these radio sources in the 
universe—we must now, I think, drop the term 
“radio stars’’—has therefore led to new discoveries 
of great astronomical interest. Two unknown 
objects of unique character have been identified in 
the heavens as a result of clues from the radio side; 
and it is to be expected that future accurate measure- 
ments of the positions of these cosmic radio emitters 
will lead, in turn, to the discovery of other visual 
objects of uncommon types. I should explain that 
the discovery of these rare objects by direct visual 
search with large optical telescopes would require 
quite prohibitive effort. The radio-telescope has 
therefore shown itself to be an important adjunct to 
the world’s greatest optical telescope. But, in addition, 
there is a further and far-reaching possibility. 
It is the astronomer’s ideal to reach, with optical 
ranging, the hypothetical limit of the expanding 


universe. 
The Dedicated Life 


I have tried to show how science, pursued for its 
own sake, can enlarge men’s horizons and invest the 
world with deeper significance. As an exercize we 
can claim it to be one of the most complex and far- 
ranging of our mental experiences. But we must not 
forget that there are other values and other experi- 
ences. At the opposite pole from our scientific 
endeavour there are the ways of thought which do 
not change, whose concern is with what is not new, 
with the things that will not be superseded; and 
today we stand in need of these enduring and sus- 
taining values of the spirit more than ever. We well 
know that, in the field of science, our work will in 
due course be probably out-dated and certainly 
surpassed. At any one moment we may have only 
a precarious hold on a temporary truth and our 
consciousness of this ever urges us to seek fresh 
truths and new understandings. I fear that, in 
doing so, we may lose sight of other aspects of 
life which have their values too. For, you know, 
there is a virtue in contentment, in being satisfied 
with what we already have, which we shall not learn 
from science. Our vocation, in other words, cannot 
be the whole of life for it cannot satisfy all our needs. 
Nevertheless, | hope I have represented it fairly as no 
unimportant or unworthy part of it. For we scientists 
are specially fortunate in this, that our vocation can 
never be simply an occupation; it is, by its very 
nature, more than that—a dedication to an end. It 
often seems to me that what we lack in the world 
today is not so much the impulse to dedication 
as the opportunity for it. This, at least, the scientist 
need never lack; the opportunity is open to him 
everywhere “‘to strive, to seek, to find and not to 
yield.” 

(Condensed from the Presidential Address to the 
British Association.) 
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The Genius of Swift 


By BERTRAM JOSEPH 


has become almost traditional for those who 
write on A Tale of a Tub sooner or later to cite 
Swift’s own remark, made near the-end of his life: 
“Good God! What a genius I had when I wrote that 
book!” In his Introduction to this and other 
satires now reprinted in the new large format of 
Everyman’s Library, Lewis Melville adds that this 
opinion “‘has been echoed by every critic of English 
literature from Swift’s day to ours.” But I would 
insist that it is unfair, both to Swift and his work, to 
read into his arrogation of “a genius” any claim 
to that depth and breadth of insight and imaginative 
understanding of the nature of men and things which 
are involved in our modern usage of the term; for 
those qualities are hardly to be found in his early 
writings. When, however, Swift spoke of himself as 
having had ‘a genius,’ he was expressing an awed 
regret for the energy of spirit, the abundance of 
wit, which streamed and bubbled, directing itself 
with equal force and equal joy on any and every 
object that suggested itself to his ridicule. And there 
is no doubt that almost in every phrase and sentence 
A Tale of a Tub shows itself the work of a young 
man, of extraordinary ability, but nevertheless a 
young man. 
No one can deny the brilliance of A Tale of a Tub, 
but it is hardly more than superficial in its treatment 


of fundamental human characteristics—there lies , 


its weakness. It will always be read for its literary 
qualities, even by people who cannot be stirred by 
it either to defend or attack the principles and 
practices which Swift chose as his target. The human 
irrationalities which he combats are too deep and 
too deadly to be held up to nothing more than 
ridicule, which, for all that is said of its ability to 
kill, has in fact accomplished very little of any 
permanence in the history of society. And while in 
some respects deadly, these irrational human 
traits and impulses are not to be dismissed as founts 
essentially of knavery or folly. Swift ignores the 
fact that these deep and complicated springs can 
lead men of great soul, neither mere pedants, nor 
morons, nor harsh zealots, to find solace and 
inspiration in what he ridicules. Sir Thomas More 
deserves something less summary than Swift's 
implied judgment for giving his life, seemingly 
ridiculously and illogically deceived by Emperor 
Peter’s claim to supremacy over Harry Huff. And 


another salutary check to the kind of over-simplifi- , 


cation in which Swift indulges is given when we 
reflect that Francis Bacon, that herald of the New 
Age, could combine within one mind those intel- 
lectual powers for which he is justly famed together 


with a certainty that while the stars left the will free, 
they nevertheless did exert an influence on human 
individuals and nations. 

It is a commonplace to remark that today we have 
exchanged wars of religion for those of ideology: 
the Materialist may find empire and power at the 
root of each, where the Christian observes another 
incident in the progress from the Fall to the Last 
Judgment, and the modern Rationalist, armed 
with a greater understanding than the Aufklaérung 
possessed of human behaviour, will find again the 
tragic mixture of human sublimity and folly which 
can be traced to psychological and economic 
sources. But none of us is prepared now to con- 
centrate on the superficial stupidities in which our 
peril manifests itself, so that perhaps we are justified 
in insisting that the dangers which Swift wanted to 
fight may provide the stuff of tragedy, high or low, 
but they are not to be comprehended within the 
grasp of the satirist. From one point of view A Tale 
of a Tub reminds us of a mistake which human beings 
are apt to make, of refusing to recognize danger, of 
trying to make oneself superior to it by feeling the 
superiority of administering ridicule. Between the 
wars one laughed at the outstretched arm, the strut, 
the toothbrush moustache and pudgy jowl, when ill- 
at-ease with a deep foreboding: perhaps the symbolic 
fist is so obviously more menacing. If Swift's 
satire on religious conflict has a great weakness 
apart from those of a literary nature, it lies in the 
author’s ignoring the depth and tenacity with 
which the irrational is rooted, and the energy with 
which it flowers equally in the ridiculous and the 
sublime. Like The Battle of the Books which is 
included in this volume, A Tale of a Tub shows the 
superficial quality of Swift’s genius, in our sense of 
the word, without more than a hint of its depth and 


_ colour. They are both the work of a young man, 


exulting in his powers, conscious of their range, 
certain that he will use them to the full, and not 
concerned with defeat but with triumph. He knows 
tnat the enemy is strong; but that strength provokes 
an additional tinge of exultation in his readiness to 
join battle. And yet he does not really know what 
he has to fight. He places himself in the posture 
which theory not experience enjoins: he may define 
happiness with such untried enthusiasm as “a 
perpetual possession of being well deceived,’ but 
that gives him no armour against his own disillusion- 
ing when it comes. 

Amid all the gaiety and cheerful pessimism of the 
early work there are, however, signs of the spirit 
which was to produce Gulliver's Travels: Swift shows 
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his intolerance of intellectual theorists, his distrust 
of so-called progress. Today one can hardly speak 
of Gulliver without being reminded of Animal Farm, 
where we can see Orwell's state of mind passing from 
something more sympathetic to A Tale of a Tub into 
a region where disillusion is spreading; though Swift's 
eventual bitterness is not found in the modern 
author until /984. Another modern writer who 
found himself moving in a similar progression is 
H. G. Wells. His /sland of Dr Moreau shows us the 
irrational animal, but does not disturb with the 
menace of The Croquet Player. Wells had to go 
from The Shape of Things To Come through the 
horrified petulance of You Can't Be Too Careful to 
the final agony of Mind at the End of Its Tether. 

But Swift was never merely an optimist: his real 
faith in his religion meant that he could not expect 
a pristine innocence from fallen human nature. 
He is therefore not prone to the dangers to which 
Wells and Orwell exposed themselves. But even 
so he does not banish all hope and look disaster 
calmly in the eye as Hardy was able to. When he 
wrote this early work, whatever his intellect and wit 
might lead him to say, his emotions and experience 
still left him well deceived. 


Rationalism in the Universities 


By NOEL THOMPSON 


ATIONALISTS at Birmingham University have 

made an interesting experiment with results that 
may surprise some readers of The Literary Guide. 
Before dealing with this I should like to make two 
preliminary points. In the first place, I think the word 
“Rationalism” is being wrongly applied by many 
Rationalists and by enthusiasts at the universities. 
Secondly, I believe it is possible to achieve the stated 
aims of Rationalism at the universities by methods 
employed at Birmingham. 

The Groups at Oxford, Nottingham, Sheffield, and 
Leeds have met with only a very limited success. All 
such attempts at maintaining Rationalist Societies 
seem to have been doomed after a momentary 
spasm of interest. Why? 

Last year we at Birmingham made some investi- 
gations to discover the reasons for the enthusiasm 
in our own Society at its inception. We immediately 
discovered that the real task was to find out why 
our paid membership figure was low yet our 
active supporters were as many as five hundred. A 
series of questions was put to some supporters, not 
in the form of a questionnaire, for that method is 
fraught with difficulties, but by personal and 
tactfully disguised contact. 

Most of the supporters approached confessed 
themselves to be rather tired of religious propaganda 
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in the University and welcomed a chance to hear 
the other side. But, and this is very significant, most 
supporters also wished not to associate themselves 
with the Society by paid membership because they 
were (a) suspicious of the Society's political nature; 
(b) felt that their personal prestige among friends 
would suffer (especially among Christian friends); 
and (c) that the Society advocated a negative 
approach to religion which was not supplemented 
by what they called “something tangible in 
exchange.” 

These attitudes, we judged, accounted for the 
immense unpaying support the Society maintained 
yet the small revenue we collected. Last year the 
Society nearly suffered a fate similar to that of 
the other universities mentioned. After two highly 
successful terms enthusiasm flagged, revenue de- 
creased. Our Committee made some investigations 
and discovered to its horror that earlier supporters 
had become quite hostile towards the Society. 
Again the same three reasons were given: (a) 
political suspicion; (b) personal prestige; (c) nega- 
tivity. By far the largest proportion of objectors, 
however, aflirmed the last reason—negativity. We 
realized then that our Rationalist Association was 
doomed unless our approach became more con- 
structive. Accordingly we devised a new policy 
which has succeeded in regaining the supporters we 
had lost and of maintaining their enthusiasm. As 
a result, the Committee of Birmingham University 
Rationalist Association is a most curious mixture. 
There are two Roman Catholics, one Bahai, one 
Agnostic, one Communist, one disinterested 
scientist, one Evangelical and myself as chairman, a 
Humanist. We are all on the best of terms, and 
respect each other. Fer really, the quarrel about 
religious irrationality is a rather overstressed one, 
and there is much to be said in favour of working 
side by side with those Churchmen who are willing. 

A Rationalist’s most important positive job is to 
encourage people to think clearly, logically, and 
critically— too much time is wasted on useless argu- 
ment over philosophy and semantics. The real vital 
problem to be tackled is the problem of the muddled 
minds who appear to be in control of many depart- 
ments of national life; ard the university is the place 
where a large number of our future administrators, 
technicians, and men of culture are to be found. The 
fact that a man chooses to accept certain (to us) 
arbitrary assumptions about a deity does not 
presuppose that he is an irrational man incapable 
of helping in this gigantic task of training the 
critical scholarly mind. 

Our Rationalist Association at Birmingham is a 
forum for reasoned discussion on the largest possible 
range of important subjects. 

(From an Address to the Eighth RPA Annual Conference.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


|b arene rising prices, and the competition of tele- 
vision for the leisure hour, the production of books 
continues unabated. There are far more new titles 
published in this country each year than in the United 
States. And although many of the new books published 
have no more than a brief entertainment value, and are 
borrowed more often than bought, the discriminating 
reader will select a few for a permanent place on his 
shelves. They will be books he wishes to browse over, 
that start new trains of thought, or that contain informa- 
tion to which he needs convenient access. All these 
requirements are met in the autumn list of forthcoming 
books by Watts & Co. 


* * * 

Oscar Handlin’s The Uprooted (15s) is one of those 
rare books that gives an insight into problems of which 
few people except those involved have any knowledge. 
For more than a hundred years there has been a steady 
flow of emigrants into the United States. They came from 
Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean, from Ireland, 
China, and Japan, people of different races and religions 
suddenly transplanted on alien soil, compelled to adapt 
themselves to new customs and to speak another language. 
Statistics reveal nothing of the personal struggle of these 
displaced persons, often poignant in the extreme, whose 
children nevertheless grow up as part of the mighty 
American nation. “This is history with a difference— 
the difference being its concern with men’s hearts and souls 
no less than an event,” said the New York Times. The 
author is Associate Professor of History at Harvard 
University and is himself the son of one of “the 
uprooted.” He won the coveted Pulitzer Prize for 
History, 1952. 

* * * 


An urgent social question of a related kind is dealt 
with by E. A. Gutkind in Community and Environment 
(12s 6d). Dr Gutkind is well known for his studies of 
town planning and architecture. He regards all citizens 
of a mechanized, urban civilization as, in a sense, 
uprooted—deprived of vital contact with their fellows. 
Can we restore the community feeling that is disappear- 
ing from the modern world, or is this a Utopian dream? 
Dr Gutkind is convinced that it can be done. As Dr 
Martin Buber, the famous Jewish philosopher, points 
out in his Foreword, one practical aspect of the problem is 
how men are to be housed, for the demand to possess a 
home is primal. Dr Buber continues: “The latent longing 
of man for a life in mutual appreciation should be brought 
to blossom and to fruit by education; but the external 
conditions needed for its fulfilment must also be created. 
The architects must be given the task to build for human 
contact, to build an environment which invites human 
meeting and centres which give these meetings meaning 
and render them productive. This book offers the help 
of architecture in the renaissance of communion between 
men. Hence its importance.” 


* * * 


The community needs health as well as housing. The 
question of whether our present methods are the best 
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means of preserving public health is raised by Sir Sheldon 
Dudley in Our National Ill Health Service (15s). As a 
former Medical Director-Genera! of the Royal Navy the 
author had extensive experience in maintaining a com- 
munity healthy, often in difficult conditions. He contends 
that we pay too much attention to “ill health’’ and too 
little to the conditions that keep men healthy; in other 
words, that prevention is better than cure. He has 
written a powerful polemic, and it can be read with 
delight even by those who do not accept all his con- 
clusions because of its forthright style, its fascinating 
medical “shop talk,” and the robust philosophy that 
permeates it. 
* * * 


Not all diseases can be prevented, however. Certain 
forms of deafness—varying considerably in degree— 
must at present be accepted. How those who suffer from 
this disability can re-establish communication and break 
down the barrier of silence that seems to enclose them is 
explained by K. W. Hodgson in The Deaf and Their 
Problems (21s). The story of the deaf is traced from the 
beginning. In ancient and medieval times little or 
nothing was done to help them. But with the Renaissance 
came the slow realization that speech is not an instinct but 
something we can learn. That discovery and the success 
of the first teachers marked a turning-point. Later came 
mass instruction by the use of signs as well as the teaching 
of individuals by speech; and finally speech-teaching to 
small classes. Mr Hodgson fills in each gap by providing 
the general reader with a concise and accurate account of 
a littlke known field. Sir Richard Paget, a foremost 
authority, contributes a Preface. 


* * * 


Rationalists are sometimes uncertain what attitude to 
adopt towards psychical research. Is it true, for example, 
that statistical analysis has proved telepathy? What is 
to be made of Dunne’s attempts to demonstrate immor- 
tality by mathematics? How are we to deal with the 
subtle arguments of Prof H. H. Price and Prof C. D. 
Broad? These questions are answered in Antony Flew’s 
latest book A New Approach to Psychical Research 
(10s 6d). The novelty of his approach is that he examines 
from the strict standpoint of modern logic the ideas 
employed by psychical researchers in interpreting their 
findings. He uses this powerful apparatus so unob- 
trusively that no one need fear that it is too technical 
for his comprehension. To read this remarkable book is 
to feel that a fog-bank has been blown away and one’s 
own mind has been clarified and strengthened. Mr Flew 
accomplishes more even than to enable us to discriminate 
between genuine and pseudo-problems in psychical 
research. With the skill of a practised teacher he 
accustoms us to the wholesome discipline of exact and 
rigorous thinking. 


* * * 


Readers in or near Bristol are warmly invited to the 
local Rationalist Group’s meeting on Wednesday, 
October 14, at 7.30 pm, at the Crown and Dove Hotel, 


Bridewell Street, Bristol. Mr M. H. Coleman will speak 
on “Rationalism and Psychical Résearch.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Royalty and Human Rights 


Many Rationalists will agree entirely with Mr Archibald 
Robertson's proposal that the royal family should be 
granted the same human rights as are enjoyed by other 
people, especially in regard to marriage. It is irrational 
to credit a particular family as being vastly superior to the 
rest of mankind, even to the extent that the succession to 
the throne is specially reserved for them. In time no 
doubt this position will be altered, just as the former 
status of kings and queens has considerably changed. 

My own modest suggestion to bring the throne within 
the democratic ambit would be that upon a vacancy 
occurring Parliament should appoint a_ successor. 
Parliament could be trusted to choose a suitable person, 
who might even be a member of the royal family. I used 
to think that Henry Ainley or George Alexander would 
have made very good kings, and in view of her success 
in the part of Queen Victoria, Anna Neagle would shine 
in the real part of a queen. The present occupant of the 
throne makes an ideal queen, and long may she reign. 
Many of us deplore the state of affairs whereby the 
nation is called upon to finance the Queen’s relatives. 
In no other high office of State does this remarkable and 
expensive custom prevail. 

Mr Archibald Robertson tells us that he is a republican. 
I have often wondered what republicanism entails 
beyond a grand protest against the monarchy. Does it 
mean that a president should be elected as in other 
countries? If so I for one, and doubtless many others, 
would object, for most presidents create strife. In this 
country we have arrived at the stage when our monarchs 
are neutral and peaceful, and any movement backwards 
towards the old days of dictatorial powers will be 
resisted to the uttermost. ALFRED D. Corrick 

Bournemouth 


Overgrown Schoolboys 

Mr K. V. AsHwortH Howmes’s glib indictment of my 
previous letter can scarcely make an impression on those 
members of the RPA who have noted with some 
uneasiness the rapid decline in membership over the last 
six years. More likely to leave its mark was his expansive 
generosity in inviting, with one and the same breath, my 
further comments and my resignation! 

While admitting that my concern is less with the 
growth of the RPA than with the growth of rational 
thought, I fail to see why the two should not be mutually 
contributive. It is difficult to believe that Mr Holmes, 
as one of us, can naively assume that because a man has 
a flair for one subject he will. automatically be know- 
ledgeable in, or, what is more to the point, understanding 
of, others. 

A multitude of thinking men is of considerably more 
value to the cause of Rationalism than is a handful 
of brainy “beaks,”’ but we cannot and do not deserve to 
attract them to our Association unless we have an 
objective policy to offer. Such a policy is impossible 
without due recognition of political theory and practice, 
in that they are so greatly instrumental in fashioning 
mass and individual thought, both directly and otherwise. 

Old Coulsdon, Surrey D. A. CAREY 
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Mr A. T. Brown deplores the ‘“mystico-scientific 
outpourings” of certain writers in the Guide—and their 
“political immaturity.” Surely the expression of views 
on vitalism, materialism and the cosmos, etc., should be 
of some interest to thinking Rationalists whose mental 
horizon extends beyond the festering cesspool of politics. 
The laws by which nations are governed must be second- 
ary in importance to the laws governing the universe 
itself. 

What I personally deplore is the narrow and parochial 
minds of so-called Rationalists who are completely 
intolerant towards, and lacking in the understanding of, 
any views but their own. If Rationalism becomes a mere 
dogma like Communism, Capitalism, or Christianity, 
then freethinking will soon be a privilege of the past. Is 
this what Mr Brown advocates? 

Rather let us welcome the advancement of differing 
theories on widely different subjects such as biological 
evolution; social, racial, and colour questions; the 
relationship of mind and brain; and the unsolved 
mysteries of Life, Death, Time, and Space. In the field 
of controversial discussion religion and politics are now 
about as intellectual as football and racing—the moron’s 
delight! W. H. Woop 

Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 


Shoddy Food 
How right Mrs Jean Hutchison is when she draws our 
attention to the prevalence of shoddy food and still 
shoddier drugs to counteract the resulting ill health! 
Again, how right Mr Hopcutt is when he reminds us 
that “so many self-styled Rationalists fail to be consis- 
tently rational”! Nothing could be more irrational than 
to remove the vital elements from our wheat and feed 
them to pigs, while we unfortunate human beings are 
fobbed off with what is left, plus some highly dangerous 
added substances which cause illness even in dogs. Yet 
most people meekly eat this innutritious and harmful 
stuff—even Rationalists for the most part are content to 
accept whatever is on the market, not realizing that bad 
physical food is every bit as injurious as bad intellectual 
food. In fact, every single aspect of life is closely bound 
up with every other aspect, and therefore it behoves 
Rationalists to try to be rational in a// things. Hf they 
give up one irrationalism and follow up another, as 
Mr Hopcutt rightly says of the Hammer and Sickle 
fallacy, the new state of mind may even be worse than 
the old. EveLYN Bri CHAMBERS 
Glamorgan 


Sponsored Television 
WHILE sympathizing with P.M.’s objection to censorship 
and desire for alternative programmes, may | assure him 
that protests against sponsored television are not an 
attempt to dictate to individuals their choice of 
programme? The issue is far wider and deeper than that. 
Sponsored television does not necessarily imply a 
good selection of viewing. It is even possible that tele- 
vision in the hands of sponsors will produce greater 
limitations in the matter of alternative programmes~ 
for example, one might find the choice lies between 
variety, and variety and dance music—which does not offer 
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much scope for the discriminating. Underlying the 
campaign against sponsored television is the desire to 
maintain the highest ethical and cultural standards in 
education, entertainment, and public shows. Television 
is the most powerful means of influencing and moulding 
the human mind yet discovered. Its range is immeasur- 
abie and unpredictable. Already there are several 
millions of viewers, among whom are a large proportion 
of children. 

It is possible that Rationalists, who are more inclined 
to the pursuits of reading and thinking, have not given 
either time or thought to television and therefore do not 
realize how this tremendous force is well under way. 
The National Council for Television has been formed and 
is supported by many sound thinkers.’ It is a matter far 
above every shade of political, religious, or other form 
of controversial thinking. Television is the most potent 
weapon for good or ill yet devised. It should remain in 
responsible hands until sufficient data have been callected 
of its effects on the human mind. Dorotuy Peters 

S. Croydon, Surrey 


A Rationalist Considers 
AGreep that toleration and free speech stand by the 
criterion of utility. Admittedly every society limits free 
speech, if only as to slander and libel. But the fettering 
of the mind by a ruling clique in its grasp on power is 
not limitation; it is extinction of freedom. Whatever 
the ideology which serves this end—be it Marxist or 
Fascist—the appeal is to intolerance and unreason, the 
result not peace but war. Yet behind the atom bomb 
Mr Robertson affects to see only the bishops, backed up, 
it would seem, by the battalions of Big Business. 
Whatever object the founders of the RPA envisaged 
in the circumstances of that time, Rationalism is not 
merely a Movement. It is also an attitude of mind and 
one which does not embrace the toleration of intolerance. 
Tring, Herts G. ANDREWS 


I aM relieved to know that Mr Hopcutt does not want a 
witch-hunt in the RPA. Perhaps in return I may be 
allowed to assure him that I for my part do not suggest 
that the RPA should “fall into line behind the Hammer 
and Sickle.” Nor, as far as I know, does anyone else. 
Within the RPA each of us is free to use his own judgment 
on politics. Those of us who see in Marxism a rational 
extension of materialism to history and politics may be 
mistaken; but I strongly demur to Mr Hopcutt’s 
assertion that the difference between “the will of God” 
and historical materialism is one between ““Tweedledum 
and Tweedledec.”” The one is a dogma resting on faith; 
the other, right or wrong, is a generalization from 
experience. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
Oxford 


SuRELY our present policy of refusing to ally ourselves 
with, or align ourselves against, any political creed, 
while allowing members freedom to do both of these 
things, is a very sensible one to pursue. This of course 
does not imply, as Mr Hawkes appears to hope, that the 
RPA has no creed of its own and is a non-political 
organization. Our creed is humanism. The greatest 
Rationalist thinkers were and are humanists, and as 
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such they invade political territory in a big way. After 
all, why are religious myths and superstitious beliefs still 
inflicted on the people long after they have been exploded ? 
Obviously to enable professional religionists and 
politicians better to exploit the masses. (Where we have 
an absolute alliance between these politicians and 
professional Christians, as in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the propagation of false beliefs and the repression 
of intellectual thought take their most ruthless form.) 
Attempts to pursuade the RPA to turn a blind eye to 
the myth of monarchy, and also to divert our aims to 
suit the political prejudices of Mr Hopcutt and others, 
are doomed to failure. The RPA will inevitably remain 
what its name implies, and will dissolve itself only when 
Rationalist thought reigns supreme over this planet. 
Middlesex JACK GARNEL 


Rationalism and Politics 

IN the same wrapper as the September Guide | received 
advertising matter relating to a publishing organization 
admittedly political and—I_ strongly suspect—not 
entirely free of Communist Party connections. That this 
should occur at a time when the desirability of politics 
within the RPA provides the principal controversial issue 
in these columns is greatly to be deplored, and I for one 
find it profoundly disturbing. The well-known strategy 
employed by Communist Parties, in every country where 
they are not in power, of filtering unobtrusively into as 
many organizations as possible, particularly those 
connected with publishing, has duped many non-Com- 
munists into giving their financial support to the party. 
Mr V. H. Hawkes, in the September issue, indicates that 
politics would, in his opinion, wreck the RPA. I most 
emphatically endorse this view. 

I submit that we are entitled either to an editorial 
explanation or a gesture in the shape of a leaflet accom- 
panying the next issue advertising an avowedly Con- 
servative book club (if such exists), in order to justify my 
sincere hope that the unfortunate affair resulted only 
from a desire to widen our literary horizons and not to 
spread the gospel of a religion almost as irrational as 
Roman Catholicism. K. V. ASHWORTH HOLMES 

Stafford - 


Cosmos and Consciousness 
Ir Mr W. H. Wood wants an explanation of how living 
matter evolved from non-living I can only refer him to 
the interesting chapter of this subject in the Thrift book 
Botany from the Beginning. So far as the transition stage 
is concerned, the existence of “‘missing link’’ substances 
(e.g. the virus) favours this view just as in anthropolog 
the missing link favours Darwinism. : 
His “‘life-force” is no more necessary for the explana- 
tion of life than phlogiston is for the explanation of 
heat: both are activities, not things, and the forms of 
energy involved are those we are already aware of. To 
me “life-force’ is meaningless ; if properties were 
ascribed to it so that one could formulate and test 
theories concerning it, that would be scientific; but I 
know of no such theories, and as it stands it is an irrational 
concept. E. G. H. Croucu 
Didcot, Berks 
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Rates: Personal, 2s, Trade, 3s, per line of approximately nine words. 
x number Is extra. 
Replies + Box Nos. should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, EC4 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are now available, 
price 16s (inland postage 6d). C. A. Watts & Co Ltd. 


THE GUIDE. rate for 12 issues : 7s 6d 

a paid. C. A. Watts & Co Ltd, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
t Street, London, EC4. 

A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitarian- 


ism. Please send stamp. L. G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Square, 


BOOKS WANTED 


C. CLAYTON Dove's biography of Marcus nag Ernest Renan’s 
Marcus Aurelius (English translation). Box No. 


LECTURES 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings in the Library on 
Tuesday evenings at 7 pm. Admission Free. October 6—O. R. 
McGregor (London School of Economics): “Can the Family Survive?" 
October 13-——R. Clements: “The Problem of Germany.” October 
20—R. S. W. Pollard, JP: “The Future of Capital nishment.”” 

October 27—A. D. Howell Smith: “Psychical Research in Ancient 
Times.” 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, Sunday at ll am Questions after lectures. 
Admission Free. October 4 oyston Pike: “Jehovah's Witnesses: 
Who they Are and What they Teach.” Oct 11—S. K. Ratcliffe: 
“What THEY Believe." October 18—Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD, 
FRSE: “Science and Responsibility." October 25—Archibald 
Robertson, MA: “Freedom and Necessity.” 


With a Foreword by Neville Cardus 
A stimulating book dealing with all the 
ingredients of knowledgeable dramatic 
and theatrical entertainment; play 
writing, producing, acting, theatregoing, 
criticizing, bringing out their salient 
points, and recalling important theatri- 


b cal pronouncements, written or spoken, 
Harold Downs 
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V. Gordon Childe 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


“Within the field of archeology the evi- 
dence brilliantly marshalled in_ this 
stimulating, authoritative, and deeply inter- 
esting study.’’—TIME AND TIDE 


3rd imp. 10s 6d net (inland postage 6d) 


Raymond Firth 
ELEMENTS OF 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
“One could not want a better introduction 
to the problem and methods of Social 
JOURNAL 

2nd imp., 11 plates 
18s net (inland postage 8d) 


Avro Manhattan 


CATHOLIC IMPERIALISM 
AND WORLD FREEDOM 
“The author draws on documentation of 
surprising extent... . Here are the facts 


which no lover of liberty can afford to 
overlook.”’—-PROTESTANT STANDARD 


30s net (inland postage 8d) 


Hector Hawton 


THE FEAST OF UNREASON 


“Mr Hawton’s clever and lively book.” 
—NEW STATESMAN 
“A clear exposition of the thought of the 
chief existentialist thinkers, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, Sartre.” 
-BRITISH BOOK NEWS 
15s net (inland postage 6d) 


Dorothy Davison 


THE STORY OF 
PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATIONS 
“As an introduction to a vast subject, 
non-specialist readers will fine The Story 
of Prehistoric Civilizations comprehensive. 
The illustrations are numerous.” 


—JOHN O° LONDON'S WEEKLY 
84 Illus. 


12s 6d net (inland postage 6d) 
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Thrift Books 


EACH Is 6d NET 


EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE (Diagrams) 
Prof T. Neville George 


Harold Downs 


WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT GENETICS? 
(Diagrams) Rona Hurst 


THEATREGOING 


THE LADDER OF LIFE (Diagrams) 
A. Gowans Whyte 


GETTING TO KNOW ENGLISH LITERATURE 
T. G. Williams 


FINDING OUT ABOUT ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Diagrams) Dr J. L. Michiels 


A SHORT HISTORY OF_OUR OWN TIMES 
(1919-1950) Esmond Wright 


A SIGNPOST TO MATHEMATICS 
(Diagrams) A. H. Read 


SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR Peter Fontaine 


THE GLANDS INSIDE US (Diagrams) 
John Ebling 


YOU SHALL HAVE MUSIC Sidney Harrison 


BROWSING AMONG WORDS OF SCIENCE 
Savory 


YOUR FAMILY AND THE LA 
Robert W. Pollard 


FROM MAGIC TO MODERN MEDICINE 
S. G. Blaxland Stubbs 


THE POLISHED PLOUGHSHARE Syd Fox 


THIS MATTER OF MIND 
Brian H. Kirman, MD, DPM 


FOCUS ON FILMS J. P. le Harivel 


MUST MAN WAGE WAR? 
Prof F. A, E. Crew 


WHAT GOES ON BENEATH BIG BEN 
C. D. Bateman 


BOTANY FROM THE 
(Diagrams) H. L. K. Whitehouse 


BALLET IN BRITAIN SINCE THE WAR 
Clive Barnes 


YOUR CHILD AT SCHOOL G. F. Lamb 


Inland postage: 
1 vol. 2d; 2 vols. 4d; 3 vols. 6d; 
4 vols. 7d 


From Earlier Lists 


* 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 
SEX WORSHIP 
by H. CuTNER 
“A valuable and cheap work of reference.” 
—PSYCHOLOGIST 
New edition, paper cover, 2s 6d net (3d) 
HOW TO PSYCHO-ANALYSE 
YOURSELF 
by JosEPH RALPH 


How to analyse dreams and significant waking 
attitudes. 
8s 6d net (5d) 


THE POPES AND THEIR CHURCH 
by JosepH MCCABE 


A new edition of this account of the origin and 
development of the Papacy. 
Paper cover, Is net (2d) 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK 
A Guide to Religious Controversy 
by Hector HAWTON 
“As a survey of religious, philosophical, and 
scientific controversies, this book can be recom- 
mended. All can read this book with profit.” 
—LONDON TEACHER 
Cloth, 6s net (Sd); paper cover, 2s 6d net (3d) 
THE FOUR PILLARS OF WISDOM 
by SiR SHELDON F. DUDLEY 
“It is impossible not to be impressed by his 
fairness and honesty of outlook . . . all who read 
his book with the care and thoroughness it 
deserves will be amply rewarded.” 
—OVERSEAS DAILY MAIL 
8s 6d net (7d) 
HOW TO READ HISTORY 
by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
“Mr Robertson's stimulating and learned book.” 
—BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


18s net (8d) 
MAN ANSWERS DEATH 
by Cor.iss LAMONT 
An anthology of over three hundred and fifty 
poems which every Rationalist should possess. 
15s net (8d) 
FUNERAL SERVICES WITHOUT 
THEOLOGY 
by F. J. GouLp 
Third edn, revised and enlarged by Ernest Carr. 
2s 6d net (2d) 
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